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SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 

















Culleton’s Heraldic Oftice, Ltd. 
(Established 1840). 

TELEPHONE: REGENT 

2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 


5143. 


Specialists in all matters connected 
with Heraldry and Genealogy. 


Heraldic Artists, Stationers and 
Engravers. 


A most interesting booklet on Genealogical 
Research, post free on application. 


STAMPS PURCHASED. We are de- 


sirous of purchasing to fg Bw ge collections, | 
i 


or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate reply and settlement will be 
given—BRIDGER & KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


ANTED, information of the maiden name 
and marriage of REBECCA BARRY, 
wife of the Rev. Vincent Barry, Vicar of 
Fulham and son of Vincent Barry, of Hamp- 


ton Fay, Oxon—married about 1690. — Col. | 
| Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye. Lon- 


Stanley Barry, 17, Queens Gate Place, S.W.7. 
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of illustrated magazines for the bookshelves | 
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price.—Write, Box 302, Notes and Queries. 
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Marylebone, London, W.1. 
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moO CHURCH CLERKS AND OTHERS.—A 

Guinea is offered for first copy of dates 
of birth from registers, or allegation or cer- 
tificate entry of Richard Burt and James Burt, 
brothers; the place and county from which 
they came; also name of their father and 
mother. 

Richard Burt, the older brother, was among 
758 persons in Barbadoes owning ten acres of 
land in 1638. James Burt, aged 13, sailed from 
London for Barbadoes in Falcon, 1635. The 
date given proves James Burt, born 1622. 
Both Richard Burt and James Burt were in 
Taunton, Mass., U.S.A., in 1639.—*‘ Notes and 
Queries,” Box M 167, 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 


don, S.E.22. 


R WILLS and RECORD searching, apply 

C. E. Smons (late of Literary Dept., 
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England. 
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JOHN A. HENDERSON. 
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facilities tor the solving of points of 
difficulty in genealogical, proprietary, and 
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amplifying of published data. 


Free specimen copy will he 
on application to publishers : 
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THIS WEEK: | 
Rainsford Abstracts -.- 236 
Notes on Buccaneers... 238 
251 


Diary of James Woodforde 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every | 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, , 
U.S.A. $9, including postage and two half-| 
yearly indexes, or £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, 
including 2 cloth binding cases in addition) 
should be sent to the Publisher. The London 
Office is at 22, Essex Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: | 
Central 396), where the current issue is on sale. 
Orders for back numbers, indexes and bound 
volumes should be sent either to London or 
to Wycombe; letters for the Editor to the | 
London Office. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


' to this month’s Cornhill. 
|esting things 
| samples. 
| tigated the question whether water could be 
| found without direct contact with the earth 


' river the rod remained immoveable. 
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It is full of inter- 
from which we take a few 
Three years ago Mr. Timms inves- 


He went up over Oxford in an aeroplane and 


' found that the rod turned as he passed over 
| rivers. 


On the other hand, surprising to 
relate, in the Severn Tunnel when under the 
Miss 
Daly working near Leamington found that 


‘one of the streams gave a peculiar reaction, 


and that it led under the town and there 
issued in the mineral springs of the Spa. 
The writers urge with emphasis that water- 
divining is not an amateur’s job. The 
power requires training as a gift of music 
does. The amateur diviner may indicate a 


| wrong site for a well through estimating 
{incorrectly the influence of running water 


' perceptible for some yards on either side of 


Memorabilia. | 


(THERE is in the National Gallery a well- 

known F'lemish primitive, attributed 
to the Maitre de Mérode, representing the 
Madonna seated on a settle with the Child 
on her knee and a basket-work fire-screen | 
behind her head To the right is an elabor- 
ately oranamented pedestal on which stands 
an eight-lobed chalice (is any such chalice 
known?) M. Joseph Destrée (Conservateur | 
Honoraire des Musées Royaux du Cinquan- | 
tenaire, Brussels) has long been of opinion 
that the pedestal and chalice are a nineteenth 
century alteration of the picture, the Gothic 
omamentation when closely examined, lack- 
ing, character. He communicates to the Con- 
noisseur of this month the discovery of a 
vopy, or version, of the picture, which bears 
out this surmise. Though details differ the 
nain features of the composition are the same, 
and, in place of the pedestal, there is a plain 
little cuphoard, with the door partly open, 
and with a brass bowl on the top. The picture 
ielongs to Mme. Reboux, of Roubaix. Both it 
and that of the National Gallery are repro- 
duced for comparison in the Connoisseur. It 
would be of great interest if the conjecture 
could be settled by submitting the painting 
of the pedestal to material test. 


WATER-DIVINING is a subject not 
_ often treated from a merely scientific 
point of view. Miss Hyacinthe Daly ana 


Mr, John Timms, professional water-divi- 
hers, contribute an article on their vocation 





| posed 


its course. The Department of Public 

Works, Brisbane, has employed a government 

water-finder for the past ten years. 

WE have received the following amusing 
communication from the Hastings 

Borough Association :— 

A new terror has been devised for 
public audiences. It has been  pro- 
and favourably received at the 
Sussex Archeological Society that the names 
of Sussex places should be pronounced in the 
Sussex dialect. Hence, when there are pub- 
lic meetings or conferences there will be allu- 
sions to the late Lord Curzon’s gift of 
‘* Boddy’m”’ or ‘‘ Bodjum’”’ Castle, which 
is reached by going to ‘‘ Norgem ”’ (i.e. Nor- 
thiam) station or by some motor ’bus run- 
ning between ‘‘ Sellscum ’’ (Sedlescombe) and 
‘“ Uddy-more ’’ (Udimore). We shall talk 
of ‘‘Seafoord’’ beach, the Castle at ‘‘Pemsy’’ 
and the marshes at ‘‘ Rumny’’; and allude 
to Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novels as dealing with 
‘* Helsum ”’ (Hailsham), ‘‘ Mayvul”’ (May- 
field), ‘‘ Piecoom ’’ (Pyecombe), ‘‘ Slaffam ’’ 
(Slaugham), ‘‘ Simpson ”’ (Selmeston), ‘‘Hel- 
linglie’’ (Hellingly), ‘‘ Charnton ’’ (Chal- 
vington) and ‘‘Burrish’’ (Burwash). ‘‘Fair- 
lye’? (Fairlight) Church will hardly be 
known to visitors to the Hastings Fire Hills, 
while if anyone pronounces Dallington other 
than ‘‘ Dollington’”’ his end will be tragic. 
And do not say ‘‘ Eastbourne ’’—it’s East- 
borne as in Bournemouth with the accent on 
the second and not the first syllable. Years 
ago a visitor to the spot disappeared. He 
is understood to have called the place ‘‘ Kast 
bunn ’’ and was pushed over Beachy Head. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ABSTRACTS FROM RAINSFORD DOCU- 
MENTS IN THE PUBLIC RECORD 
OFFICE. 


(See ante, pp. 165, 203). 
Court of Requests. 71/26. 
RAYNSFORTH v. PRYME. 


A.D. 1580, November 4. 

The answer of Benjamin Pryme defendant 
to the bill of complaint of Pawle Raynegs- 
FORTH, complainant.—The said defendant 
sayeth that true it is Richard Prymg his 
father was lawfully seized in fee of the 
manor of Thriplow alias Baryngtons, co. 
Cambridge, and held the same of the 
Queen as of her fee or honor of Maunde- 
villes vy fealty. And the said Richard 
PryMeE made his last will the 27th May, 
1565, and by the same did give the said 
manor to iXatherine his wife for term 
of her life with remainder to this defend- 
ant and his heirs for ever. The said 
Richard Pryme died the third day after 
making his said will after whose death 
the said Katherine entered the said manor 
and was and yet is thereof seized in fee 
for term of her life with remainder to this 
defendant. And further more this de- 
fendant sayeth that shortly after the death 
of the said Richard one Edmund Lucas, 
gentleman, dwelling then at Thriplow and 
seeking the benefit of the wardship and 
marriage of this defendant being then 
within age sought narrowly and earnestly 
with the tenants of the said manor by 
the space of two years or more whereupon 
for the more surety and certain declaration 
of the said tenants the said Katherine 
procured a mandamus to be sued out dir- 
ected to the escheator of the said county 
of Cambridge whereupon it was found by 
an Inquisition taken before John Haccer, 
gentleman, the then escheator the 6 Sep- 
tember, 9 Elizabeth [1567] that the said | 
Richard PrymMe was seized in fee of the 
said manor of Baryngtons, made his will 
and died thereof seized the 30 May, 7 | 
Elizabeth [1565} and that this defendant | 
Benjamin Pryme was his son and next | 
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heir and of the age of fifteen years, thre 
months and eight days at the time oj 
the death of the said Richard, &c. This 
defendant denies that the said manor js 
holden of the Queen as of her honors o/ 
Clare & Gloucester by knight’s service a; 
in the bill of complaint is untruly sur. 
mised or that he hath entered into the 
said manor of Barryngtons or any part 
thereof or could of right take any issues 
or profits thereof for that the said Kath. 
erine his mother is yet living and holdeth 
the same for term of her life by virtue o! 
the said devise. This defendant also 
denies that he hath married himself within 
the age of twenty one years but that he 
was aged twenty three years or more at 
the time of his marriage. Denies that 
there is anything else in the bill of com- 
plaint material to be answered unto and 
prays to be dismissed out of court with his 
reasonable costs and charges wrongfully 
sustained. 


The bill of complaint is not filed herewith. 


Court of Requests. 39/40. 


RAYNSFORD v. GRENVYLE. 


A.D. 1589, 31 Elizabeth, May. : 
Interrogatories to be administered by Paul 


Raynsrorp, plaintiff, on behalf of the 
Queen’s Majesty unto Richard GreEnvYlE, 
gent., defendant. Imprimis do you know 
the land in Wotton, co. Bucks., which 
one William Rystey sold to Edward 
GRENVYLE your late brother deceased or 
no. Item how many years is it since 
the said Edward Grenvyte bought the 
land of the said Rystry and how much 
money did he pay for it as you know or 
have heard say. 

Item whether have you the deed where- 
by your brother purchased the said land 
in Wotton or who hath it, &c. 

Item whether did your said brother 
make any lease of the said land in his life- 
time or by his last will devise the same 
land in Wotton which was Rys.ey’s to 
one of his servants or no. If yea then to 
whom did he let it by lease or devise It 
unto by his will. 

Item did your said brother take the 
rents and profits of the said lands, or 
who received the rents thereof to your 
knowledge. 

Item who hath received the rents of 
the said lands since the death of your 
said brother, &c. 
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Item did the said William Rystey or 
his heirs at any time in the life of your 
said brother make any claim or entry upon 
the said lands, &c. 

Item did the said William Rystrey or 
his heirs at any time in the life of your 
said brother make any claim or entry 
upon the said lands, &c. 


Richard GRENEVYLE of Little Pollycote, 
co. Bucks., gent., aged 60 years, sayeth 
that he knoweth the land in Wotton which 
one Willim Rystry intended to sell to 
Edward GreNvYLE his late brother but 
the same by lawful conveyance as his coun- 
sel telleth him passed not. 

That about twenty years and more since 
Edward GRENVYLE by indenture purchased 
the said lands of the said Rystry and 
paid for the same £60 or thereabouts as 
he heard, &c. 

To tke third interrogatory he sayeth that 
he hath the said deed in the interrogatory 
mentioned in his possession. 


To the fourth sayeth he knoweth of ne 
lease that his brother made of the said 
lands unto any of his servants but devised 
by his last will to his servant one Bur- 
GAYNEY a lease of certain lands in Wotton 
late in the tenure or occupation of George 
Dissuer, &e. 


To the fifth sayeth he thinketh his 
brother received the yearly rent of the said 
lands for many years before and until 
his death, &c. 


To the sixth sayeth that his sister Alice 
now wife of Walter Dennys or her assigns 
having a jointure of Grenevyles manor and 
Burwells manor in Wotton aforesaid have 
received the rents of the said lands which 
were Rystey’s as he thinketh by color of 
the said jointure and such bargain made 
— his brother and Rystery as afore- 
sai 


To the seventh sayeth that neither the 
said William Rystey or his heirs at any 
time in the life of the said Edward Gren- 
vYLE his brother did make any claim or 
entry upon the said lands to his knowledge 
but sayeth that his said brother and his 
assigns did peaceably and quietly take and 
receive the yearly rent at DissHpr’s hands 
for the said lands since the time that he 
first bargained with the said Rystry. 


(Signed) Richard GreyNvIte. 


No bill or answer filed herewith. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Court of Requests. 78/65. 


RAYNSFORTH v. SKYNNER. 


A.D. 1587, November 8. 
The answer of Thomas Sxynner, defendant, 


to the bill of complaint of Paule Rayns- 
FORTHE, plaintiffi—The said defendant for 
answer sayeth that the said John SKYNNER 
in the bill mentioned in his lifetime was 
lawfully seized in fee of and in one water- 
mill in Burgh called Burghmill and of 
three tenements and lands in Burgh pur- 
chased by the said John of Sir Thomas 
Hottys, knight, and of other lands in 
Castleton and Hethersedge, co. Derby, and 
of eleven tenements and eleven gardens 
in Sheffield, co. York. And the said John 
died thereof seized about sixteen years last 
past after whose death an inquisition was 
had and taken 27 Elizabeth (1584-5) by 
which it appeared that the said lands in 
Castleton are found to be holden of the 
(Jueen as of her Castle of High Peek in 
free socage at a yearly rent of four pence 
and that the lands in Hethersedge are 
holden of the Queen’s manor of Estgrene- 
wich, co. Kent, in free socage and not in 
capite. And that the watermill called 
Burgh Mill is holden of the Queen in free 
socage and capite and the premises in Burgh 
are holden of the Queen as of her Duchy of 
Lancaster at a yearly rent of six shillings. 
And that the said lands in Sheffield are 
holden of the Queen as of her manor of 
Connesburgh, co. York, by fealty only in 
free socage. This defendant denies that 
the said John SKYNNER was seized in fee 
of a messuage and lands in Westminster, 
co. Middlesex, with other lands of the 
yearly value of £100 as in the bill is sug- 
gested, or that he held any of the aforesaid 
lands of the Queen in capite by knight’s 
service. And this defendant doth further 
say and thinketh it to be true that after 
the decease of the said John SkyNNER the 
aforesaid premises descended and came 
unto Richard Skynner his son and heir 
then being within the age of 21. This 
defendant doth deny that the said Richard 
SkYNNER ought to have been in ward to 
the Queen or that he this defendant hath 
taken the rents of the said premises con- 
trary to the laws of the realm and prays 
to be dismissed with costs. 


The bill of complaint of Paul Raynsrortau 
not filed herewith. 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE BUCCANEERS. 
(See ante, cxlix. pp. 435, 453; cl. 147). 


San Lorenzo CastLp. 


[? was necessary to take the Castle (or 

fortress, as it more properly was, though 
always spoken of as ‘‘ castle’’) of San Lor- 
enzo, which commanded the Chagres River 
on the Isthmus, in order to open up the way 
to Panama. One Bradley, a veteran from 
the times of ‘‘the Brethren of the Coast,” 
who had distinguished himself in every ex- 
ploit which the Buccaneers had undertaken, 
was sent with four hundred men to the Main- 
land. 

Bradley’s fleet came in sight of the Castle 


at sunset, and lay to before it until the morn- | 
| his huge hanger, Bradley threatened to cut 


ing. A huge submerged rock protected the 
shore, and made it impossible for ships to 
approach the harbour in front of the Castle. 
Bradley had his men all arm themselves well, 
and take provisions, then, descend into 
boats and push for the shore at a point below 
the harbour, so as to avoid the rocks. In 


each of the first three boats was one of the | 
traitors of Santa Catalina, who were, later, | 
to conduct Morgan across the Isthmus and | 


who were lent to Bradley, in the meantime, 
as guides; Diaz was in the foremost boat. 
As the Buccaneers suspected them to be 
capable of a double treachery, each was 
covered by a huge horse-pistol. 


Upon landing they set out in the direction | 2 
| now rushed the Buccaneers, not heeding the 


of the Castle on foot, the guides still covered 
by the muskets of the Buccaneers. They soon 
found themselves up to their knees in the 
treacherous waters and slime of a mangrove 
swamp, and surrounded on all sides by alli- 
gators and caymans. The heat was terrific; 


around them rose the deadly miasma; and | 


an immense cloud of mosquitoes accompanied | holes!”’ Bradley 


their march and left their faces, necks, naked 
bosoms and hands dripping with blood. In 
this plight, they kept a constant watch on 
their guides, particularly on Diaz, ‘‘ whose 
countenance,’’ one of them has left on record, 
‘“‘ they regarded as a constant presage of a 
treacherous mind’’; for, had they been 
attacked there, it would have been at a great 
disadvantage. 


At two in the afternoon they found them- | 
| as the storming party were within hearing, 


selves, for the first time, on terra firma and 
were confronted by a wall of green cane and 
liana. They cut their way through this, and 


debouched upon a barren hilltop, right in | 


the face of San Lorenzo Castle. The instant 
they did so smoke burst forth from every 
loophole in the Castle and from the battle- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


'the rest to charge down the hill. 


‘ments, and a thundering volley of cannon 


tore down upon them, stretching many on 
the ground before they could retire out of 
range, down the hillside or under the shelter 
of a large growth of cane with which that 
place was lined. It was now generally 
agreed that the Castle was impossible to take, 
But Bradley rallied the men on the figure 
they would cut among the Brethren on their 
return, and asked them what answer they 
would give Morgan. : 

The imputation of cowardice, which was 
— by ignominious flogging with degra- 
ation to the menial condition of swabber, 
was the thing most dreaded among the Breth- 
ren, and they had an almost supernatural 
terror of Harry Morgan, so these arguments 
rekindled their courage. Moreover, drawing 


down whoever should turn his back on the 
Castle. One of the men who had joined the 


| cruise at Jamaica at the moment they were 


about to sail, sprang to his side and, flour- 
ishing his hanger, too, cried he would follow 
Bradley through thick and thin, “‘ even if he 
should lead him to the gates of Hell,’ and 
would cut down every one he could reach who 
offered to turn back. As he was a stout Eng- 
lish seaman and waved a heavy blade, none 
dared oppose him; they all answered with a 


shout, that they were prepared to follow 


him and Bradley. That man was our old 


' acquaintance, ‘* Palabra,’’ as he, now, called 


himself. Down the hill, on the other side, 


cannon, which bowled many of them over as 
they ran. One division, with one of the 


| guides, remained behind as a reserve, to fire 


from the hilltop over their heads, at any of 
the garrison which should venture out of the 
Castle to meet them. ‘‘ Fire into their loop- 
had commanded _ this 
reserve, as he had started at the head of 
And in 
this way, many a Spanish officer was picked 
off, as he stood there directing the fire of the 
cannoneers. 

Notwithstanding this, the garrison plied 
their guns well and raked the Buccaneers 


again and again, as they tore across the gul- 


ley separating the Castle hill from that which 
the Buccaneers had first reached. As soon 


they shouted out defiantly to them in English 
to come on. And never did a guest accept 
an invitation more eagerly than the Buc- 
caneers of the storming party accepted this. 


| They sprang into the ditch before the Castle 


and, thence scrambled up the walls which 
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were protected by wooden palisades, six or | 


seven feet apart, between which were gabions 
of earth. 

Palabra and the guide Diaz were the 
first to reach the palisades. As they did so, 
a number of Spaniards sprang over the gab- 
ions, and one of them struck Diaz across the 
forehead with a sabre. The blow was struck 
too far off to be fatal, but it sent him rolling 
down into the ditch below with a bloody. gash 
across his face, neck) and chest, which left 
a broad long scar there for ever afterwards. 
The moment he reached the bottom he sprang 
to his feet and, with the blood streaming 
down his face, scrambled back to the assault. 
The Buccaneers rushed after Bradley, up the 
steep sides of the bank, shouting ‘“‘Down with 
Spain! Down with the Inquisition! ’’ The 
Spaniards, now, fell back behind their pali- 
sades and gabions ; and thence, poured down a 
devastating musketry fire upon the Bucca- 
neers, who could not get a foothold in the loose 
earth of the bank. After seventy had fallen 
here, Bradley drew off his men and it was 
ihen observed that the guide Diaz had been 
wounded. Thereafter, the Buccaneers had 
more confidence in this man. 

They, now, fled back across the gulley and 
up the other hill until virtually out of range 
ainong the cane brakes, where, indeed the 
Spaniards frequently disturbed their repose 
with stray shots, which took no effect. Here 
they threw themselves down to rest until 
nightfall, when Bradley had a plan, proposed 
originally by Palabra, which would re- 
quire all the strength they could possibly 
muster to perform. 

The night proved a dark and hazy one, 
which favoured them greatly. They came 
silently down the hillside, across the gulley 
and up the flank of the Castle hill, until they 
reached the palisade. Here they paused, 
and each man flung a hand-grenade against 
the palings, and set them instantly on fire. 
The Buccaneers then scrambled up the bank 
and charged through the burning palisade. 


As the guide Diaz—no longer watched with 
suspicion by the Buccaneers — had rushed 
across the gulley one of a shower of arrows 
discharged hy the Spaniards, on hearing the 
sound of feet, pierced his side, though but 
‘lightly. Instantly, an idea came to his 
fertile brain. Drawing the arrow out of his 
body, he wrapped the shaft in a wad of cot- 
ton, and fired it with the musket the Bucca- 
neers had now lent him, back across the 
Palisade. The powder ignited the cotton, 
and, the arrow alighting on the dried palm 


* 
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thatch of a building in the Castle, set the 


latter alight. In the excitement of the fight, 
it passed unnoticed and, so, soon set the 
entire roof on fire, the flames spreading 
thence to neighbouring buildings until, 
finally, they reached some casks of sing 
A tremendous explosion then took place, to 
the astonishment of Spaniards and Bucca- 
neers alike, accompanied by the falling of 
stones and blazing sticks among the garrison. 

The Keep of the Castle was surrounded by 
2 double palisade made in the same way as 
the outer one, This too suddenly burst into 
flames with a tremendous roar. The garrison 
in the outer fortifications rushed back from 
their guns to the Keep to extinguish this 
fire. Bradley then handed out a fresh sup- 
ply of hand-grenades, or ‘‘ fireballs ’’—as the 
Buccaneer writers always call them—to his 
inen, who placed them beneath what remained 
of the outer palisade. The next instant, the 
Spaniards were dismayed to see themselves 
on all sides surrounded by a belt of fire, 
burning in various places. 

The first palisades warped outwards as the 
burnt, and soon fell blazing into the ditc 
beneath, as the inner weight of earth, released 
from its support, bore them down. ‘‘ Great 
heaps of earth,’’ one writer, who was present, 


tells us, ‘‘ came pouring down into the ditch, 
while the Brethren hastily retreated out of 
its way.”’ 


Then, over the débris, the Buccaneers, 
led by Bradley, Palabra and the guide 
Diaz, charged through the burning mass up 
to the blazing and broken double palisade 
of the Keep, and there threw their hand- 
grenades into the Castle itself. A minute 
more and the Castle, also, was a mass of 
flames. 

The garrison was now in utter dis- 
may, but the gallant commander ran among 
them and called them back to their guns. 
As the Buccaneers dashed through the burn- 
ing palings, they were met with a murderous 
fire, which killed a great number and sent 
the rest flying back the way they had come, 
Bradley himself falling back severely woun- 
ded into the arms of Palabra, who carried 
him out of danger. 

The Spaniards, led by their courageous 
commander, then charged through the burn- 
ing palisades, pouring streams of liquid fire 
from hand-grenades upon the Buccaneers, 
lining up under the command of Palabra in 
the moat below for another assault. While 
the Spaniards were reloading their cannon, 
the Buccaneers all together gave them a 
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broadside with their muskets; and, rapidly | 


reloading, charged once more over the débris 


of the gabions behind Palabra, till, coming | 


abreast of the burning palisades, they paused 
and poured in through them a volley of mus- 
ketry, and prepared to charge through the 
breaches. But it was too late. The Span- 
iards had, by now, reloaded their guns, and 
they met them with such a cannonade as 
sent many of the Buccaneers rolling down 
into the ditch below; many with heads and 
limbs blown off, and almost all the rest 
crushed with the cannon-balls. | Among the 
few who retired unhurt from this avalanche 
of shot were Palabra and Diaz. 

It was useless to attempt the assault again 
in the face of such deadly and determined 
opposition; and, though the Spaniards still 
kept on calling out to them ‘‘ Come on, ye 
English dogs! This is the road to Panama,”’ 
the Buccaneers did not accept the challenge 
again for the time being. Instead, they 
retreated to the other side of the moat; and 
there, protected by the darkness of the night, 
contented themselves with picking off such 
of the garrison who exposed themselves 
against the background of the still blazing 
fires. Never has there been more fierce an 
assault or more gallant a defence. 

Next morning the Buccaneers saw before 
them, across the moat and behind the masses 
of smouldering débris, the still burning pali- 
sades and the charred and burning buildings 
in the Castle beyond them. But, in the 
breeches of the first palisade, they saw also 
the muzzles of cannon and the gunners stand- 
ing sternly, matchlock in hand ready to give 
them a devastating reception should they 
attempt once more to scale that bank.. 

‘Come on, ye English dogs!’’ still 
yelled the Spaniards, ‘‘Come on to Panama !”’ 
‘Fire!’ suddenly roared Palabra, and 
every musket at the shoulder of the Bucca- 
neers spoke. Many of the cannoneers fell 
dead beside their guns. But those who re- 
mained applied the match. There was a roar 
and a thick smoke, and many of the Bucca- 
neers bit the dust of the moat. The next 
instant, those unhurt had charged after 
Palabra and Diaz up the sides of the bank 
towards the gabions and palisade. But the 
Spaniards had, this time, been too quick for 
them. Already they had reloaded their can- 
non and were about once more to apply the 
match. ‘‘ Back!” yelled Palabra, who saw 


just in time what had happened, and the 
Brethren, once more, beat a hasty retreat 
down the bank and across the moat, a heavy 
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cannon fire passing over their heads. They 
charged, again and again, inthe midst 
of a fire which reduced their numbers 
greatly on every occasion. The Spaniards 
maintained the defence stubbornly, another 
springing into his place every time the enemy 
picked one of them off at the cannons with 
their muskets. The Buccaneers, under the 
leadership of Palabra and Diaz, made a final 
charge. The garrison was, by now, so 
thinned that it was hardly able to man the 
guns. The fire, therefore, was feeble and 
insufficient to stop the advancing enemy. 
Overpowered, the Spaniards fell back from 
the now useless guns, and retreated behind 
the double palisade of the Keep. Here the 
Buccaneers pressed upon them through the 
gaps made by the fire, little heeding the mus- 
ket shots which they encountered. Against 
them rushed the heroic commander with 
about two dozen of his sturdiest soldiers, 
some using their muskets as clubs, others 
fighting with swords and pikes; while the 
rest, from behind, poured down an avalanche 
of stones from the ruined buildings. It 
was useless. The Spaniards fell back, con- 
testing every foot of ground, but always 
retreating. They had only two cannon left for 
protecting the Keep, having brought the 
others out in the night to defend the outer 
palisade ; and the Keep itself was, by now, in 
almost complete ruin from the conflagration. 


The end was close at hand. The Spaniards, 
few in number and almost all more or less 
badly wounded, were no match for the robust 
Buccaneers, who, also, had had more oppor- 
tunity for rest during the night. Diaz, 
at this moment, rendered his side a service 
peculiarly characteristic. Observing that it 
was the spirit of the commander which still 


_kept the garrison infused with courage, he 


drew apart among the surrounding ruins, 
raised his musket, took careful aim at the 
hero, and brought him down dead with one 
shot. A Buccaneer who witnessed the act 
has written :—‘‘ The bullet pierced his skull 
into the brain.”’ 

The Buccaneers, seeing him fall, raised 
a shout of triumph and charged home 
upon the Spaniards. Some of these still 
stubbornly contested the ground singly, fall- 
ing back step by step, until they were driven 


against the further wall of the Castle, over 


which they, then, leapt into the sea and 
escaped by swimming. Thirty of the survi- 
vors were overpowered and made prisoners, 
and the Buccaneer writer from whom we have 
obtained the facts of our narrative has rela 
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ied that ‘‘scarce ten were not wounded.” 
Some eight or nine escaped in a boat, which | 
they found moored at the base of the Castle; | 
and, rowing up the Chargres River, carried | 
the disastrous news as far as Panama. 


These were all that were left of the 314 gal- 
lant soldiers, who, under their heroic com- | 
mander, had so stubbornly defended San 
Lorenzo. Not an officer survived, nor was 
a single musket load of powder found in 
the Castle; and more than a hundred Bue- 
cancers lay dead among the ruins, on the 
loose earth below the broken palisade and 
sabions, in the moat, and on the way from the 
one hill to the other, while seventy lay smart- 
ing under severe wounds, many of which 
proved mortal. In other words, one half of 
the Buccaneers were dead or dying; and, 
among those who perished from their wounas, 
was the stout Captain Bradley, the most 
veteran commander then living in the Buc- 
caneer Confederacy. 

A. H. Cooper Pricnarp. 


DGAR ALLAN POE: A FIN D.—Re- 
cently I had the good fortune to find the 
two earliest known publications of Poe’s 
poems in periodicals. They are of two poems 
first printed in the ‘Tamerlane’ volume of 
1827, and they appear a few months after- 
wards in a quarto literary newspaper of 
Baltimore, called The North American. 

The poem called ‘The happiest Day, the 
happiest Hour’ is published Sept. 15, 1827 
(vol. i., no. 18, p. 144) over the signature 
W. H. P. (William Henry Leonard Poe, the 
poet’s brother, who was a regular contribu- 
tor, and apparently sent this in). 

Shortly afterwards, on Oct. 20 (vol. i., 
no. 23, p. 184) appears the poem ‘ Dreams,’ 
again sent in by W. H. P., but this time 
headed ‘‘ Extract,’ showing that some con- 
fusion had arisen in the publication of the | 
former Edgar Allan Poe poem. 


The paper contains other contributions 
‘rom Poe’s brother ; and a story in the issue | 
of Oct. 27, 1827 (vol. i., no. 24, pp. 189—190) 
called ‘The Pirates,’ introduced by a note 
‘rom W. H. P., refers to Edgar A. Poe’s 
early love affair with Sarah Elmira Royster. 
Since W, H. P. seems to disclaim the piece, 
which he says he obtained from a friend; 
and since during a voyage to South America, 
te probably had a chance to see his more 


‘ 
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famous brother, I believe that the tale is, at 
least in essence, by Edgar A. Poe. I hope 
shortly to give further details of -this find, 


‘made by Captain F. L. Pleadwell and my- 


self in the course of our researches in con- 
nection with the poet E. C. Pinkney. 
THOMAS OLLIVE MaBBort. 


[Our correspondent’s letter is dated March 
4, 1926.] - 


H4tS WORN IN THE ROYAL PRES- 

ENCE.—This subject has appeared 
frequently in ‘ N. and Q.’—see cxlviii 49 and 
the references there given, 189, 281; and 
exlix. 391. This last reference does not con- 
cern the usual subject of the privilege. It 
relates how King Charles II a few months 
after his restoration allowed a Quaker to 
keep his hat on. 

Nearly all the special privileges mentioned 
were granted by Henry VIII. 

Edward Wedlake Brayley, in his ‘ Lou- 
diana,’ 1829, vol. iv., pp. 7, 8, footnote, 
writes, 

Whilst the cause between Sir Baptist Hickes 
and the Aldermen was pending, the following 
order, now extant in the College of Arms, 
was made in Earl Marshall’s Court, on 
another question of Precedency regarding the 
city, viz., on March the 19th, 1609: 

“Some question arose between Sir Thomas 
Smith, lately employed by his Majesty, 
Ambassador to the Emperor of Russia, and 
certain Knights Bachelors of the City of Lon- 
don, more ancient tian he, according to the 
grounds of honour, as well as the precédents 


‘of former times; by virtue of that power 


and authority which we have from his 
Majesty, by strength of his commission, to 
decide doubts and questions of like nature, 
We do resolve and judge that the precedency 
is due to Him [Sir Thomas] in respect of the 
Honour which he hath had to stand covered 
in the presence of a King:—and do further 
decree that the same right be yielded here- 
after unto others, that upon the like reason 
shall pretend the like privilege.” 
Rosert PIERPOINT. 


YEORGE COATES, BISHOP OF CHES- 

TER: DATE OF DEATH.—He is 
usually said to have died at or about the 
beginning of December, 1555. He com- 
pounded for the first fruits of his see 9 May, 
1554, and Peter Colman, gent., one of his 
executors, appeared in connection with the 
matter 24 Jan., 1555/6 (Exch. First Fruits 
Plea Roll I, no. 241); the record states that 
the bishop, who was a very poor man at the 
time of his appointment, died so ‘‘on 29 
November last past.”’ 

H. Ince ANDERTON. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ILLY KETTLE, PORTRAIT-PAINTER 
(1735-1786).—After his return from 
India Kettle married, presumably in 
1776 or 1777, Miss Polly Paine, the younger 
daughter of James Paine, senior, the archi- 
tect. Nollekens refers to the marriage some- 
what spitefully. 

Mrs. Kettle’s death is mentioned in Far- 
ington’s Diary April 10, 1806—‘‘ Mrs. 
Kettle left a son and a dau. each of whom 
had about £5,000.” 

I should be glad to know :— 

(1) The exact date and place of the mar- 
riage. 

(2) The dates of birth and names of the 
children. 

(3) If any direct descendants of the artist 
are still living.. 

James D, Miner. 

National Portrait Ciallery, 

LOME’S PLANS OF LONDON.—In 

Strype’s edition of Stow’s Survey of Lon- 
don, published in 1720, there are maps of the 
various wards of the City, which are gen- 
erally recognised as having been engraved or 
surveyed by R. Blome. In fact, Strype hints 
as much in his preface. It is clear that this 
is so, because, although his name has been 
carefully scratched out from most of them, 
in some it is possible to read it, rather in- 
distinctly. Myr. C. L. Kingsford points out 
in his recent book on ‘ Piccadilly, Soho 
and Leicester Square’ that Blome died in 
1705, and that therefore the plans are not 
quite up-to-date in 1720. A question I 
should like answered is this:—Were the 
plans used previously in any other publica- 
tion? No doubt this displays great ignorance 
on my part, but I should be very grateful for 
information. Is it possible that Strype’s 
motive in having Blome’s name cut out was 
to disguise the fact that the plans had been 
drawn fifteen years before and were there- 
fore obsolete ? 

Norman G. Brerr-JAMEs. 


SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS.—According 

to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Sir 
William Chambers, the famous architect of 
Somerset House, etc., was born at Stockholm 
in 1726, and was the grandson of a rich 
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merchant who financed the armies of Charles | 
| 31, 1675, one John Chambers was a sponsor 


XII, but was paid in base money, and whose 
son remained in Sweden many years to obtain 
redress. In 1728 the latter returned to Eng- 
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land and settled at Ripon, where Willian 
was educated. At the age of sixteen he went 
as supercargo to the Swedish East India 
Company, and voyaging to Canton made 
drawings of Chinese architecture. Two years 
later he quitted the sea to study architecture. 

Now, some of the data given by the Ency- 
clopedia do not seem to be correct. Accord- 
ing to the registers of the parish of Christina 
at Gothenburg, William Chambers was 
christened there on Feb. 23, 1723. No doubi 
he was also born at Gothenburg and not at 
Stockholm. 

It is possible that William’s father, John 
Chambers, returned to England in 1728; and 
it is also quite possible that William was 
educated at Ripon (then perhaps with some 
relatives). But it is most improbable that 
John Chambers settled for good at Ripon, as 
his wife, whose name was Sarah Pinkow yor 
Pintzow?) remained at Gothenburg, where 
two more children were born to him (christ- 
ened in 1728, and 1731). John Chambers is 
reported to have been a broker at Gothen- 
burg, but it is of course quite possible that 
he often visited England, and _ perhaps 
also had an office there. As his death is 
not registered at Gothenburg, it is possible 
that he died on one of his visits to England. 
probably before 1739, as his wife, who was 
a sponsor at a christening in Gothenburg on 
March 7 that year, is then called a widow 
She died at Gothenburg in 1740, and was 
buried there on June 3. After her death, it 
is probable that the children who had r- 
mained with her, returned to England. At 
any rate, this is the case with Maria Cham- 
bers, born at Gothenburg in 1731, who on 
Nov. 16, 1756, was married at Aberdeen to 
the Swedish merchant, David Sandberg, of 
Gothenburg who, like his brother-in-law 
William Chambers, had heen a supercargo to 
the Swedish East India Company, of which 
he became a Director in 1776 (having been 
ennobled ‘‘ af Sandeberg ’’ in 1772). Maria 
Chambers died at Gothenburg in 1774, her 
husband in 1788. 

Can anyone give any further data (1) 
about Sir William Chambers’ parents, John 
Chambers (born when and where? died when 
and where?), and Sarah Pinkow or Pintzow 
(born when and where?) ; 

(2) about his grandparents, John Cham- 
bers’ father and mother, and Sarah Pinkow’s 
(Pintzow’s?) father and mother? (On Det. 


at a christening at Gothenburg.  It_is 
hardly probable that this John was Sir Wil- 
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— 


liam’s father; perhaps he was his grand- 
father ?) ; ' ; 

(3) Do there still exist any English des- 
eendants of Sir William Chambers or his 
father ? 

A SWEDISH DESCENDANT OF 
Marra CHAMBERS. 


EDALLIC LEGEND.—On a_ Catholic 
medal of the Reformation period is the 
legend 8.HIERONIMVS. K.L.—S.AMBROSIVS.K.L. 
Can any one tell me what K.L. stands for? 
F. P, BARNARD. 
Kilsby House, near Alford, 
Lincolnshire. 
HENRY HOLLAND, ARCHITECT.—Who 
was the father of the distinguished 
architect (1746?- 1806) who among other 
things designed Claremont House, Brooks 
Club, and Battersea Bridge, and laid out 
Sloane Square? The ‘D.N.B.’ vaguely 
suggests some relationship with Lancelot 
(“Capability’’) Brown. Holland had two 
sons, Henry and Lancelot. What is known 
of them ? 
J. M. Buttocs. 


MHE ‘“ DARK LADY” OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S SONNETS.—As the “ Dark 
Lady ” of Shakespeare’s Sonnets has never 
been traced, may the writer express an 
opinion. Jt is known that about the time 
that Will Kempe dedicated his ‘ Nine Days’ 
Wonder’ to Anne Fitton (using her maiden 
name, a not uncommon mode to use in a 
dedication, even to 2 married woman, at that 
date), Shakespeare and Kempe “ fell out.”’ 
Now it is inconceivable that the ‘‘ Dark 
Lady ’’ Sonnets could apply to an ‘ affair ”’ 
with either Southampton or Pembroke, as 
the printer would not have dared to publish 
them, at least while both noblemen were 
still living (1609) and men of great promi- 
nence! Moreover, Pembroke patronized this 
same printer later. The break between 
Southampton and Kempe is accounted for if 
both Shakespeare and Kempe favoured the 
same lady. Kempe may have obtained these 
Sonnets from “‘ the Dark Lady,” either sur- 
reptitiously or otherwise. ‘The printer may 
have obtained them from Kempe, or after his 
death—Kempe disappears from the records 
shortly before 1609, the date of the printing 
of the Sonnets. 
; If Kempe was the man this would account 
or :— 
i. 5 of Sonnet exxviii—‘‘ jacks that 
nimble leap ’’?; for 1. 10 of same Sonnet— 


“dancing chips,” and also 1, 12—‘‘-Saucy , 
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jacks ’’ (Kempe’s venturing to dedicate his 
‘ Nine Days’ Wonder’ to Anne Fitton); 1. 7 
of Sonnet cxxiv—‘‘ He learned but surety- 
like to write for me’’; 1. 11 of Sonnet cxxx1v. 
—‘‘ Him have I lost”; Sonnet cxxxv.—The 
‘‘ Will’? Sonnet’—Kempe’s christian name 
was Will. 

Anne Fitton was dark, and being a mar- 
ried woman, if she was the ‘‘ Dark Lady” 
—l. 8 of Sonnet cxlii. and 1. 3 of Sonnet 
clii. would apply to her. Further I believe 
Mrs. Stopes and other Shakespearean author- 
ities contend that the ‘‘ Dark Lady ’”’ Sonnets 
should be taken as separate from the earlier 
Sonnets, applying to Shakespeare’s patron. 

Gro. A. Taytor. 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
UNICIPAL STANDARDS OF HON- 
OUR.—What are the qualifications 


entitling a municipality to a ‘‘ Standard of 
Flonour ”’ such as has recently been granted 
to the Town of Hertford, and of what does 
such a ‘‘ Standard”’ consist? Is it a flag or 
a badge, or both? 
HIRONDELLE. 

es E MPATHY.’’—Some time ago—I cannot 

now remember where— I came across 
the following note :—- 

Empatuy.—Empathy is not Sympathy, for we 
say “ I sympathise with you,” but in Empathy 
we say “ the man walks awkwardly,” because 
his gait produces a feeling of awkwardness in 
us, which we, as it were, then feel into him. 

lL cannot find the word ‘‘ empathy”? in 
either the ‘N.E.D.’ or Webster. Perhaps 
some reader will inform us who coined it, 
and if it is at present anywhere in use. 

Wiiiram L. STOREY. 


MHE DIARY OF STEPHEN LOBB.— 
Stephen Lobb, the independent minister, 
who had a somewhat chequered career and 
was accused of complicity in the Rye House 
Plot, but afterwards was a close friend of 
Father Petre, S.J., during the reign of 
James II, is said, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ to have 
left a manuscript Diary to his son, Theo- 
philus, a physician. Is this diary still in 
existence, and if so, where can it be seen ? 
J. G. MuppiMman. 
] OOT COURT: INNER TEMPLE.—At 
ante p. 56 s.v. ‘Memorabilia,’ reference 
was made to the revival at the Inner Temple 
Hall of the Moot. Can any reader tell me 
where copies of the arguments presented may 


be secured ? 
WeEnNDELL HERBRUCK. 


Canton, Ohio. 
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‘_T E CHASSEUR NOIR.’—This poem by 
Victor Hugo, is said to have been 
founded on an old German ballad. What is 
the name of this ballad and where can it be 
found ? 
W. H. W. 


Stretton-in-the-Fosse, near Bath. 


(ERTIFICATES OF MUSTERS.—In a 

list of Musters, in Co. Northants, 31. 
Henry VIII ‘‘ upon a vew mayde for all 
archers and byllmen and others to fynd 
harnys for ot Soverygn Lord the Kyng. . .”’ 
there are two or three places where, some 
twenty years later, members of a certain 
family were living, but the survey does not 
mention their surname. Was it not compul- 
sory for all yeomen and husbandmen to 
attend to be enrolled ? 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


D®: NATHANIEL JOHNSTON OF 

PONTEFRACT.—Is there any painting, 
engraving, bust or other portrait of Nathaniel 
Johnston (1627-1705) physician M.D. King’s 
College, Cambridge, 1656; F.R.C.P. 1687; 
friend of Thoresby? In 1671-77 he arranged 
the Talbot Papers, now at The College of 
Arms; and his own private collection is, I 
believe, yet at Campsall, near Doncaster, as 
part of the Bacon Frank collection. I am 
anxious to reproduce his portrait and shall 
be glad of information. 

T. Watter Hatt. 


(OWLAM : SCULPTURE ON FONT.— 
' In the south-west panel of a_ twelfth 
century font at Cowlam, Yorks, is a repre- 
sentation of two men wrestling, One of 
them has his leg behind a leg of his oppo- 
nent and is evidently about to throw him. 
Is the representation unique, and what 
meaning would the artist and sculptor be 
trying to convey ? 
A. KE, OvUGHTRED. 
Scagglethorpe, Yorks. 
SIR GAVIN STEELE.—Can any reader 
supply information or references with re- 
gard to Sir Gawen or Gavan or Gavin Steele, 
who, tradition says, crossed to Ireland from 
Cumberland about the time of the Common- 
wealth, and of his family and descendants ? 
One of these married a Clendinning (not G) 
and lived somewhere in Tipperary. For 
what services did Sir Gavin receive knight- 
hood (if he existed), and was he connected 
with Richard Steele, of Tatler fame? One 
also married a Power or De la Poer. 
JOHN STEELE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AJORCA.—In noticing two recent books 

on this island in the Times Literary 

| Supplement of March 18 the reviewer men- 

| tions a ‘‘ large and very thorough book about 

it,’? written by the Archduke Louis Salvator, 

‘‘ which curiously is not mentioned by either 

of the present writers,’’ and he concludes as 
follows :— 

Is there not an old custom in Alaré that, 
on a certain day in August [? The 15th, feast of 
the Assumption] boys or men_ dance 
in the church, in front of the high altar, as 
the Seises do at Seville? This, and many other 
curious dances and processions, including an 
annual sham fight with ‘“ Moors,” are 
described by the archduke in his book. Do 
they still go on? Then there is the prophecy 
of the Erythrzan Sibyl, still pronounced every 
Christmas-eve from one of the pulpits of 
Palme [? Palma] Cathedral. It is sung by 
a choir-boy dressed in a long pink robe and 
holding in front of him a great two-edged 
sword, while he sings about the Day of Judg- 
ment with as many runs, turns, triplets and 
grace-notes as a man working alone in the 
fields, or going home singing in the gathering 
dusk. Majorcan festivals, queer customs, 
dances and survivals, seem not to have inter- 
ested the authors of these two books. Yet 
they interest the general reader as well as the 
traveller, and they were particularly diverting 
to the archduke. 

Can any reader answer the questions asked 
by the reviewer, and at the same time give 
the title of the Archduke’s book with the year 
and place of its publication ? 

JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


TENNIS IN SCOTLAND ec. 1460.—The 

bailiffs of Banff rendered an account of 
expenditure in this year (‘Exch. Rolls Scotl.,’ 
VI. 600) including payments :— 

To the same Andrew [Alansone| for the 
building of a kitchen in the King’s lodging in 
the burgh of Aberdeen, 5l. 

And for the repair of a place called ‘ pen- 
teyse’ in the said lodging pro ludo ad 
palmam .. . 30s. 

Is the ‘ N.E.D. ’ correct, s. v. “‘ penthouse, 
pentice,”’ in its definition 2 b ‘‘ The corridor 
with sloping roof round three sides of a 
tennis-court’’? See Tennis, there. 


R. J. W. 


EORGE EVELYN: HIS SECOND MAR- 
RIAGE.—Can any reader tell me what? 

and where? are the most likely places m 
which to search for the marriage licence, or 
register of allegation of the marriage of 
George Evelyn, M.P. for Bletchingley, 
Surrey, from 1708 to his death, 1724, and of 
Nutfield, Surrey, and St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
_London. This marriage took place between 


‘the years 1705 and 1717, being that to his 


APRIL 3, 1996. 
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second wife Ann. I have written to Guild- 
ford but the Registrar there says none there 
before 1800, and that he does not know where 
the older ones are. Perhaps, however, some 
of your readers may know this. 

. C. S. M. Trruston. 

OUVERIE STREET.—This runs from 

Tudor Street to Fleet Street and was 

built towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Whitefriars monastery occupied 
this site. Why was this name given to the 
street ? 





LovutIs ZETTERSTEN. 


(HARLES [: NARROW ESCAPE IN 
BATTLE.—In a sermon preached in 1682 
on the anniversary of Charles I’s death, by 
Edward Pelling, Destor of St. Martin’s, Lud- 
gate, the preacher says, ‘‘ It being altogether 
uncertain what the fortune of war may be 
and how a single bullet may be directed; as 
it happened near a town of Cornwall, where 
his Majesty narrowly escaped, the next man 
to him being shot by the enemy.’’ To what 
event does this refer? Can it be verified 
by any contemporary account ? 
G. H. W. 

WALL BURIAL.—The Rev. James Raine 

‘History and Antiquities of North 
Durham ’ (1852) gives the following interest- 
ing note :— 

When Heighly Hall, near Winston, an old 
mansion house of the Scropes of Bolton, was 
wantonly demolished about fifteen years ago. 
the bones of more than one child were found 
in paper boxes immured in cavities of its 
walls, 

The writer appears to suggest that these 
were children of Roman Catholic parents 
who objected to any of their kin being buried 
in the same place as Reformers. Can any 
one say if this surmise is likely to be correct, 
and supply other instances of such burials ? 

H.. &. 


(}HARLES ACKLAND, son of Charles 
4 Ackland of London, matriculated at 
Cambridge University from Trinity College 
in 1815. Any particulars of his career and 
the date of his death would be welcome. 

G. F. R. B. 


HE REV. WILLIAM ADAMS, Rector of 
__Staunton upon Wye, co. Hereford, is 
said to have been highly esteemed as a 
preacher, and that fifteen of his sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford 
were published in 1716. When in 1714 did 


he die, and where was he buried ? 
G. F. R. B. 


Replies. 


ALLEN: MARRIAGE WITH DESCEND- 
ANT OF JOHN HAMPDEN 
(exlviii. 225, 317, cxlix. 11), 

GREGORY: ‘‘AN EMINENT SURGEON” 

(exlix. 133). 


I can now answer K. M.’s query and my 
own in one note. The Hampden who 
married an Allen was the lineal descendant 
of Griffith Hampden, Sheriff of Bucks (d. 
1591), through his youngest son Edmund. 
John Hampden, the Cromwellian, was the 
son of Griffith Hampden’s eldest son William. 
Griffith’s son, Sir Edmund Hampden (d. 
1627, bur. at Abingdon) married Eleanor 
dau. and co-heir of John Fullwood, of: Forde 
Hall, Co. Warwick. Their younger son, 
Richard Hampden (d. 1662) married Ann, 
dau. of Francis Lane (Ann d. 9 March, 
1674/5). There is a tablet to both parties 
in Great Hampden Church. 

Richard Hampden (second son of Richard 
and Ann) merchant, of the parish of St. 
Gregory’s by St, Paul’s, London, married Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Samuel and Ann Leaver, 
widow, of Bromley, Kent, aged sixteen, at 
the Church of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, on 
Oct. 12, 1680, by Faculty Office licence, dated 
8 Oct. Elizabeth died Nov. 1, 1738, aged 74, 
and was buried in a fine altar tomb (which 
now needs cleaning) on the south side of 
the parish churchyard, close to the church. 
In the same grave are buried her mother, 
Ann Leaver (d. Aug. 12, 1712, aged 70), and 
her maternal grandparents, Richard Grat- 
wicke (d. May 3, 1674), and Ann his wife 
(d. April 4, 1682). 

Richard and Elizabeth Hampden had two 
daughters, Ann and Elizabeth. Elizabeth, 
aged 20, married at Bromley, on Jan. 29, 
1700/1, with Vicar General’s licence dated 
Jan. 17, 1700/1, Bennett Allen, of Bromley, 
mariner, aged 23, with consent of her mother 
and grandmother. Captain Bennett Allen, 
R.N., was son of Captain William Allen, 
R.N., who was killed off the Scilly Isles 
while commanding H.M.S. Bonadventure in 


| an engagement with the French ship Mary 


Rose on Oct. 24, 1696. (The date in Char- 
nock’s ‘Biographia Navalis’ is wrong.) 
William Allen, who was on his return home 
after reducing forts in Hudson’s Bay, was 
buried at St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, on Oct. 


_ 27 according to the burial register, or, accord- 
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ing to the ship’s log, ‘‘ on the 28th we buried 
our captain.’’ Letter of administration was 
granted to his widow, Mary Allen, by 
P.C.C. Dec. 1, 1696. 


Bennet Allen, who was 2nd lieutenant on 
his father’s ship at the time of this engage- 
ment, was baptized at St. Nicholas, Dept- 
ford, on Aug. 28, 1677. His lieutenant’s 
certificate is dated Feb. 14, 1695/6. He 
received his seniority as captain on Feb. 27, 
1697/8. He commanded the Maidstone, 
Hawke, Flamborough, Larke, and Montague, 
and while in command of the last-named 
vessel in the West Indies, he fell foul, for 
some unknown cause, of General Handasyde, 
Governor of Jamaica, and quitted the Navy 
on his return home in 1708. He was buried 
at St. Alfege, Greenwich, on Sept. 10, 1750, 
and his will (P.C.C. Greenley, 285) was 
proved the same month. Bennet Allen had 
issue two daughters, Frances and Jane, and 
a son, Robert. Frances, aged 18, married 
(first) George Harrison, of St. Ethelburga, 
London, bachelor, aged 26, with consent of 
her parent, Bennet Allen, at St. Martin’s, 
Outwich, on Nov. 18, 1731, by Bp. of Lon- 
don’s licence dated 16 Nov. She married 
(secondly) John Wentworth Nazienzen Gre- 
gory, surgeon, of St. Michael’s, Crooked 
Lane, on May 9, 1750, by licence, at St. 
Christopher Le Stocks. Gregory was the son 
of the Revd. Thomas Gregory, Incumbent of 
Haversham, Bucks, and Toddington, Beds, 
and his wife the Hon. Helen Thompson, dau, 
of Sir John Thompson, 1st Baron Haver- 
sham; and was admitted a Foreign Brother 
in the Barber-Surgeons’ Company on Dec. 7, 
1731. He was buried at St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, Jan. 16, 1786, and his will (P.C.C., 
Norfolk 1137/50/ was proved Jan. 24. His 
widow Frances was buried at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, Sept. 8, 1798, and her will (P.C.C. 
596 Walpole) was proved Sept. 7, 1798. The 
daughter and heiress of the second marriage, 
Frances Annesley Gregory, married (first) 
Robert, second son of William Stoffold, of 
Albury, Sussex, which Robert and his 
brother Henry (who predeceased him) had 
assumed the name and arms of Austen under 
the will of Robert Austen, of Shalford House, 
Surrey (by Act 33 George II, Cap. 16) who 
had died 1759 s.p. The parties were married 
March 8, 1772. Robert, who was admitted 
to Lincoln’s Inn Nov. 3, 1767, and died Nov. 
3, 1797, left issue two daughters, Frances 
Ann, and Elizabeth, and a son, afterwards 
Sir Henry Edmund Austen. Robert’s widow 
Sir 


married (secondly) James Crompton. 
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Henry Edmund Austen, J.P., married Ann 
Amelia Bate, dau. of Capt. Robert Spear- 
man Bate, of the Hon. East India Co.’s 
Service, Madras Establishment, and had 
issue. 

I would add that I find Charnock’s ‘ Bio. 
graphia Navalis’ inaccurate as to dates, and 
I have corrected them with the aid of ships’ 
logs and Admiralty minutes. His work, 
however, is indispensable, as no other naval 
biography attempts to cover adequately the 
same ground. 

With regard to Private Acts of Parlia- 
ment authorizing changes of family name and 
arms, I find there is no complete set of these 
either at the P.R.O., the British Museum, 
or the Guildhall, For the missing ones re- 
course must be had to the original MSS. of 
the Private Acts now stored in the Victoria 
Tower. 

During this inquiry, | searched in yain 
for the Marriage Allegations of Rochester 
Diocese for the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. I know of ouly one book on 
Kent ecclesiastical records that mentions this 
subject, viz.—Churchill’s ‘ Kent Records’ 
(1914), vol. ii., p. 127. Through the kindness 
of the Diocesan Registrar, and of the Hon. 
Sec. of the Kent Archeological Society, I 
now learn that the Marriage Allegations be- 
gin from 1635—1637 inclusive, and then there 
is a gap until 1715 and 1716, and from then 
another gap until 1731. The Registry was 
rebuilt by Bishop Zachary Pearse in 1760. 
and it is supposed that at that time there 
was considerable destruction of Allegations, 
Transcripts, Terriers, and such small docu- 
ments! It is to be hoped there will not be 
much more delay in printing the few early 
Allegations that survive. 

G. W. WricH 
WALTHAMSTOW SLIP (cl. 210).—In a 
‘ History of Walthamstow,’ published by 
Joseph Shillingham in 1861, it is said:— 

We can find no account of in history, or how 
the parishioners became possessed of it. Tradi- 
tion says, however, that a dead body was 
found in the river Lea at this point, and that 
the parishioners of Leyton would not pay the 
expenses of burial; that in those days it was 
customary in such cases for the parish who 
buried the body to claim as much of the land 
from the other parish as those persons who 
carried the body could reach, stretching out 
their hands in a line, walking together. They 
were allowed to walk from the point where 
the body was found to the greatest extremity 
of the parish and claim the land. If so they 
certainly availed themselves of the privilege, 
for they walked through Leyton to the Eagle 
Pond at Snaresbrook. 
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This account also appears in Walford’s | of the bricklayer of Whitchurch, and so to 


‘Greater London,’ vol. i, 
of land, though lying in the heart of Leyton, 
ielonged for ecclesiastical purposes to Wal- 
thamstow. On p. 484 of the latter work it is 


p. 465. The strip | give the year incorrectly? That he gave an 


' incorrect date concerning another fact of his 
life is established by Mr. Bolton in his book 


said that ‘‘ For a long time the vicars of the | 
two parishes of Walthamstow and Leyton — 


sought to rid their respective parishes of 


this anomaly’; that a scheme was at length | 


matured by which the ‘‘ Slip’”’ was trans- 
ferred to Leyton and another portion of Ley- 
ton transferred to the new parish of St. 
Stephen, Walthamstow. 

G. H. W. 


GIR JOHN SOANE (cl, 154, 195).—1 am 


aware that the ‘ D.N.B.’ gives the name | 


of Sir John’s father as Swan and states that 
he was a mason, but works of reference are 
not infallible, and there does not appear to 
be any satisfactory evidence for either of 
these statements. The ‘ Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture,’ Knight’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Biogra- 
phy,’ and the obituary notice in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of 1837, all refer to the 
father as a ‘‘ bricklayer’’; to this extent, 
therefore, the pencil note in the Whitchurch 
register is confirmed. I have been unable to 
trace the suggestion that the original name of 
the family was ‘“‘Swan” to any earlier 
authority than Sandby’s ‘History of the 
Royal Academy’ (1862); while Britton, 
whose ‘Brief Memoir’ was published in 1834, 
states that Soane inherited ‘‘ nothing but his 
name from ancestry ’’—an inheritance which 
is now in dispute. Sir John published his 
first work ‘ Designs of Architecture’ (1778) 
under the name of ‘‘ Soan,’’ but I can dis- 
cover no evidence that he ever went by the 
name of Swan. 

Most of the works of reference agree that 
Sir John was born at Whitchurch, or at some 
place near Reading; but of this there seems 
no proof unless the entry of 1748 in the Whit- 
church registers refers to him. The pencil 
note in the register may have been made as 
early as 1840, and it is possible that there 
was a tradition in the village that the fam- 
ous architect had been born there, which led 
the Rector to look up the register and make 
his note. 

_ The generally accepted date of Soane’s birth 
is Sept. 10, 1753 (though the Gentleman’s 
Magazine gives 1752 and Britton gives 1756). 


What is the authority for this date? Was _ 


Soane himself the authority for it, and if so 
is it not possible that some sensitiveness as 
to his age or his humble origin made him 
anxious to avoid identification with the son 


‘The Works of Sir John Soane’ (p. xxiv 
of the Introduction). 
W. Marston ACRES. 

Regarding Sir John Soane’s birth-place, 
Sir Arthur Church placed it at Goring, 
where there are several Soane entries. He 
thought the grandfather held the Swan Inn 
at that place, and this may account for the 
idea that the name was Swan. It was Soan 
in 1767 at any rate. Soane with the e dates 
after his return from Italy in 1780. I see 
no reason to think it ever was Swan. The 
Whitchurch entry may be regarded as quite 
discredited. Sir John Soane’s father’s trade 
was connected with bricks and mortar—prob- 
ably he was a local builder. It appears that 
he occupied a house of the value of £10 in 
1767, being on the rent roll of the Tyrells, 
whose sons were friends of Sir John Soane. 

A. T. B. 


R. ROBERT HARRIS, PRESIDENT 

OF TRINITY (exlviii. 201, 265, 299; cl. 
136).—I should be glad to know if Mr. Sr. 
Joun Brooks’ or Mr. Atrrep RaNnsFoRD’s 
records of the Harris family show any con- 
nection between’ it and the family of John 
Philips (or Phillips) the author of ‘ The 
Splendid Shilling.’ 

John Phillips’s brother, Robert Phillips, of 
Church Withington, Herefordshire (1674— 
1760) in his will leaves a sum of money for 
‘“a piece of silver plate in memory of. my 
maternal grandfather, Richard Harris—my 
father Stephen Phillips p.p.—my uncle 
‘Francis Phillips a.m.—and my great grand- 


father—principal of Brasenose College— 
, Oxford.”’ 
Richard Harris, m.a.; vicar of Kent 


Church, Hereford, was Principal of Bra- 
senose College in 1573/4; resigned 1595. 

Both John and Robert Phillips were born 
at Bampton, Oxon, when their father was 
vicar. 

Water H. Purrrres. 

Dulwich, S.E. 

OBERT HIGINBOTHAM (cl. 189).—I 

think his wife must have been a John- 
ston: this is of course the Annandale family 
name and in Pettigo and its environs there 
were numberless Johnstons. 

A Johnstone of Snow Hill, Co. Fermanagh, 
at one time was claimant of the marquisate, 
but nothing came of it. (See Landed Gen- 
| tries. ) 
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In my MS. index of Johnston suits in | 


Chancery I have a note of one in 1692, when 
John Graham and others were plaintiffs, and 
William Higginbotham and Mary his wife, 
Sarah Johnston als Finley and others in- 
cluding two Johnsons (sic) defendants. 

There was a cross suit in 1693. 

Details may be sought among the ashes of 
the Four Courts. 

If the missing lady proves to have been 
a Johnston, [ have certain MS. notes of the 
name, subsidy, hearth rolls and so on which 
might interest C. 8. B. (B/C) if he cares to 
write. 

There are armorial tombstones to John- 
stons in Templecarne Churchyard which ad- 
joins Pettigo. There were more than one 
marriage between Johnstons and Achesons, 
a family well known in Pettigo from 1680. 
I suppose it is but a coincidence that one cf 
the latter married in 1775 Anne Higgins of 
Higgins Brook, Co. Meath. 

W. Rozperts Crow. 

NCIENT COLLIERIES, BALLY- 

CASTLE, IRELAND (cl. 208).—Mr. A. 
H.. Cooper-Pricwarp will find a fairly full 
description of the colliery of Ballycastle 
(originally Ballycashlain) in The Parliamen- 
tary Gazetteer of Ireland, 1843-4. It is 
stated that—‘‘ the coal is found under the 
basaltic cliffs, two miles to the east [of the 
town]; the rent paid under the lease is every 
twelfth ton of coal delivered at the mouth 
of the pit, and charges for banking, ship- 
ping, &c., are deducted from the chief rent, 
and estimated at 2s. 8d. per ton.’’ 

This prodigious royalty must have crippled 
the industry sorely, besides which the har- 
bour being fully exposed to north-westerly 
gales, was utterly wrecked after much money 
had been spent in adapting it for the export 
coal trade. 

There is no reference in the Gazetteer to 
the subterranean passages and chambers des- 
cribed in Bartlett’s work quoted by Mr. 
Cooper-PRICHARD. 

Hernert Maxwett. 

All authorities give the date of publication 
of Bartlett’s ‘ Scenery and Antiquities of Ire- 
land’ as 1842, though the book itself is not 
dated. The plates illustrating it are dated 
1840 and 1841, so that 1842 is quite a pro- 
bable date. The number of copies issued 
is not given, and there is no likelihood of this 
being known, as the publisher, ‘‘ G. Virtue,”’ 
usually issued his books in parts and rarely, 
if ever, dated his publications or stated the 
number of copies issued. 
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William Hamilton, B.D., Rector of Fanet, 
| Donegal, first published his ‘ Letters concern. 
ing the northern coast of the County of 
Antrim, etc.,’ in Dublin in 1786, followed 
by another edition in 1790, and again from 
Belfast in 1822, with a memoir of the author, 
A German translation of the book is dated 
Leipzig 1787. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

The exact date of the publication of 
W. H. Bartlett, ‘Scenery and Antiquities of 
Ireland,’ is 1842, 2 vols., 4to—the literary 
portion by N. P. Willis. There ig brief 
memoir of the late William Henry Bartlett, 
by William Beattie, M.D., 1855, sm. 4to pp, 
52; also a biographical notice of Mr. Bartlett 
in Gent. Mag., Feb. 1855, p. 212. 

William Hamilton, Rector of Fanet, 
Donegal, and a magistrate, was murdered 
by the rebels in 1797. ‘ Letters Concerning 
the Northern Coast of Antrim,’ was pub- 
lished in London 1786, 8°. This is a valuable 
work, respecting the mineralogy and geology 
of Ireland, and especially the Giant’s Cause- 
way. 

ALFRED Sypney Lewis. 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 
ETAL BADGE (exlix. 369; cl. 13, 69).— 
It may possibly interest those who 
replied to my enquiry and particularly Mr. 
Guy Ewine to know the authority upon 
which poor persons were required to wear, 
and town and parish authorities were re- 
quired to provide the badges that have been 
discussed. 

The first of the Acts which T have been 
able to trace is the Statute of 1562, 5 Eliza- 
beth, c. 3. Section xiii, provides that ‘‘ all 
poore folkes licensed to resort out of the 
liberties &c. of any city burgh or town into 
other counties to beg get and gather chari- 
table almes of good people shall wear on 
brest and back of uppermost garment some 
notable badge or token to be assigned thereto 
by the Mayor or head officers of the city 
town burgh or parish with the assent of the 
justices of the peace.”’ 

The Act also lays down penalties for neg- 
lect to provide or to wear badges. 

A later Act deals with cases of persons 
receiving relief or dwelling in the houses built 
for that purpose. 

This is the Act of 1697, 8 and 9 Will. III, 
ec. xxx. Section ii, of that Act provides that 
every person as, from June 1, 1697, shall be 
| upon the collection and receive relief of any 
| parish or place, and the wife and children 
' of such person cohabiting in the same house, 
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shall upon the shoulder of the right sleeve of 
the uppermost garment in an open and visible 
manner wear such badge or mark as therein- 
after mentioned, that is to say, a large 
Roman P together with the first letter of the 
parish cut either in red or blue cloth as 
shall. be directed and appointed by the 
churchwardens. 

The first of these Acts is authority for the 
Bristol Corporation action cited by Mr. 
Ewine (ante p. 177) and the second for the 
Cowden parish authorities’ action described 
by Mr. Ewine in an earlier issue. 

ArtTHuR Dv Cane. 


“aE TENTH DON’T DANCE ” (cl. 152, 

195).—The following extract from 
‘Memories of the Tenth Royal Hussars,’ by 
Colonel R. 8. Liddell, may be of some use to 
your correspondent, G. W. P..:— 

On 10th May, 1823, the Tenth arrived in 
Dublin. This was the first occasion on which 
the Tenth had been quartered in the capital 
of Ireland. To judge from contemporary 
prints and caricatures, as well as from the 
squibs and anecdotes of the time, its first 


stay in that popular garrison evoked much | 


humorous comment, and many good-natured 
hits and the several sobriquets which have 
been handed down originated then. It was 
now, no doubt, that the well-known saying 
“The Tenth don’t dance” was first heard of, 
and became a popular sarcasm. The regiment 
for some years, while on home service, had 
been so constantly stationed either at Brighton 
or in the neighbourhood of London, that it 
got the credit, though no doubt quite 
undeservedly, of not appreciating any provin- 
cial society. The story is told that at a ball 
given by the Lord Mayor of Dublin to the 
garrison, the Tenth officers who attended, in 
order. to escape introductions, declared that 
the Tenth. don’t dance. : 

N.B.—The Lord Mayor of Dublin, at this 
period, was, the Right. Hon. John Smith 
Fleming, and presumably the Lady Mayoress 
played the role of hostess on this occasion. 

W. E. Govier. 
Late War Office Library. 

165, Birkbeck Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

I remember hearing fifty years ago, that 
the hostess’s reply was: ‘‘ (Then) the 10th 
don’t sup.”’ 

ye 

My father used to tell this story, fully 
sixty years ago. He used to add that, at 
supper time, the hostess went up to the offi- 
cers,. who were lined against the wall, and 
remarked, “‘ Perhaps the 10th don’t sup.” 
I have an impression that even then the 
story was old—that he had heard it from his 
father. 


Anp. W. Kerr. 
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| renew the bronze tone. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CLEOPATRA 
(cl. 93, 111, 117).—Add to this :— 
(1) Berlioz, Cantata, ‘La Mort de Cléo- 
patre, 1829 (no op. number). ~ 
(2) A. §. Arensky (Russian musician, 
1861—1906) Op. 50, Ballet ‘ Egyptian Night.’ 
Cleopatra appears in several of the numbers. 
(3) ‘‘ A fashionable artist had appended 
to his portrait [of Mrs. Skewton] the name 
of Cleopatra, in consequence of a discovery 
made by the critics of the time, that it bore 
an exact resemblance to the Princess as she 
reclined on board her galley.” 
‘ Dombey and Son,’ cap. xxi. 
8 


es B* AND LARGE ”’ (cl. 209).—The trans- 

atlantic use of this phrase with the 
meaning ‘‘ comprehensively ’’ is illustrated 
by half a dozen quotations, dated 1833—1906, 
in R. T. Thornton’s ‘ American Glossary.’ 
In chap. v. of ‘The Innocents Abroad,’ 
Mark Twain wrote ‘‘ Taking it ‘by and 
large,’ as the sailors say, we had a pleasant 
run.”’ The origin of the nautical expression 
is shewn in the ‘ O.E.D.,’ where under * By’ 
(prep.), 9, “‘ In the region or general direc- 
tion of, towards,’’ we have the example from 
Admiral H. W. Smyth’s ‘ Sailor’s Word- 
Book,’’ ‘‘ By the wind is when a ship sails 
as nearly to the direction of the wind as possi- 
ble.”’ 

Under ‘ By’ (adv.), 1 d. the nautical ‘* By 
and large’’ is defined as ‘‘to the wind (within 
six points) and off it,’’ a reference being made 
to the prepositional use of by as above. The 
earliest example is dated 1669. For ‘“‘large”’ 
see the ‘O.E.D.’ under ‘ Large’ (adv.) 7, 
with the quotation from the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s ‘ Cabin-Boy’ (before 1688), ‘‘ He 
could sail a Yatcht both nigh and large.” 

The adoption of the sea term as an idiom 


for ‘‘ comprehensively’? is at least intelli- 
gible. 
Epwakp BENs.y. 
HE CLEANING OF CHURCH 


BRASSES (cl. 187).—I am very glad 
that J. P. has drawn attention to this mat- 
ter, for I have several times spoken to church 
caretakers and even incumbents about it but 
without result. Ancient brasses, in most 
cases, have assumed a rich bronze tone, ex- 
cept where late poor metal has been used, 
and this tone should never be disturbed. 
Should dirt have settled on the surface the 
use of a little paraffin on a soft cloth very 
lightly used will not only remove dirt but 
No sort of soap, 
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powder or paste should ever be used. I shall 
always be pleased to advise freely anyone 
who is interested in the matter. 
Watter E. Gawruorp. 
96, High Road, N.2. 


RENCH PROTESTANT CHAPEL IN uncritical acceptance of the evidence in 


ST. MARTIN’S LANE (exlviii. 297, 
338, 374, 393, 426)—In The Times of Tuesday, 
March 10, 1826 (a hundred years ago) there 
was an account of an accident which hap- 
pened in the ‘‘ Old Chapel for French Protes- 
tants in Martin’s Lane in the City.’’At the 
auction sale of the pulpit, seats, etc., an old 
gentleman had the flagstone upon which he 
stood give way, and he fell 15 or 16 feet into 
the midst of the ‘‘ dust and bones of the de- 
parted.”” This reference suggests the date of 
the destruction of the Chapel, and also con- 
firms the note at the fourth reference that it 
was in Martin’s not St. Martin’s Lane. 

Watter EK. Gawrtnorp. 


prac {‘-NAME WAPPING (cl. 189).—in 
his work on ‘ The Place-Names of Mid- 
dlesex’ (1922) Mr. J. E. B. Gover gives a 
thirteenth-century form ‘‘ Wapping’ from 
the Feet of Fines of a.p. 1231, and on his 
p. 91 he remarks that ‘‘ Wapping”? is— 
‘‘ Evidently a patronymic. There is no 
namé Wappa in Searle, but ef. Wapping- 
thorn (in Sussex) which was ‘ Wapinge- 
torne’ in Domesday Book.’ 

‘“Wapinge”’ is the late eleventh century 
representative of O.K. Wappinga (gen. pl.) 
and that means the estate of the sons of 
Wappa. If Mr. Gover had referred to 
Paulus Piper’’s Index to the ‘ Libri Con- 
fraternitatum Sancti Galli Augiensis Fabar- 
iensis ’ (1884) he would have found clear 
proof therein that Wappa was a Germanic 
name. Cp. Wapolt, Uuapfa (with High 
German pf for pp), Vuaffa, and Uuafriha. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


MHE FIFTH DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM 

THE CONQUERER (cl. 209).—The ex- 
planation of the conflicting statements to 
which Mr. Mountacue Owen refers will be 
disclosed by a study of E. A. Freeman’s 
article on ‘ The Parentage of Gundrada, wife 
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‘daughter of William the Conqueror and his 


queen Matilda. Since 1846 her birth has been 
the subject of a good deal of controversy. 

A mere outline of this controversy would 
demand too much space. The mistaken be- 
lief that prevailed was largely due to an 


charters of the priory of Lewes. 
final conclusion, p. 700, is this :— 

There is nothing to show that Gundrada 
was the daughter either of King William or 
of Queen Matilda; there is a great deal to 
shew that she was not. The little that we 
know of her comes to this, that she was the 
sister of Gerbod earl of Chester, that is, the 
daughter of the elder Gerbod the advocate, and 
that she had a pedigree which in some way 
entitled her to be called stirps ducum. 

See also Miss Kate Norgate’s life of Gun- 
drada de Warenne in the ‘ D.N.B.’ Someone 
may be able to say whether the account there 
given can be supplemented by the results ot 
any later researches. 


Freeman’s 


Epwarp Bensty. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 

William (de Warenne) I. Earl of Surrey 
married Gundred, or Gundreda, who was a 
lady of ducal race, ‘‘ but whose parentage 
has been the cause of, probably, greater con- 
troversy than that of any other person” 
(G.E.C.’s ‘ Complete Peerage,’ VIII., 324). 
This quotation together with an imposing 
array of the arguments and authorities for 
and against her relationship either to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, or to his wife Matilda 
of Flanders, appeared twenty years ago, and 
Gundred’s parentage is no nearer to a solu- 
tion now than it was then. Nevertheless, 


; numerous families, descendants of her mar- 


of William of Warren,’ in the English | 


Historical Review for October 1888, vol iii. 
pp. 680-701, which opens as follows :— 


It is well known that the first wife of 
William of Warren, first earl of Surrey and 
founder of Lewes priory, bore the name of 
Gundrada, and till 1846 she was generally. 
perhaps universally, believed to have been a 


riage with the Ear! of Surrey, claim, on her 
account, a ‘‘ royal’’ descent (see Burke’s 
‘Royal Families of England, Scotland and 
Wales ’). 

In referring elsewhere to Watson’s ‘ Earls 
of Warren and Surrey,’ G. E. C. remarks 
that it ‘‘is an elaborate, sumptuous, but 
most uncritical work, and of little practical 
value.”’ 


C. 8. B. (B/C.) 


YARIBALDI AND NEWCASTLE (cl. 182, 

s.v. ‘Memorabilia’).—You ask at the 
above reference who set on foot the questvon- 
naire therein mentioned. The credit must, 
[ think, be given to the late Joseph Cowen, 
one-time M.P. for Newcastle-upon-Tyne for 
which borough he was returned in 1874 in 
succession to his father, Sir John Cowen, 


'Knt., whose death had occurred in the 


December of the previous year. 


Apri 3, 1996. 
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Mr. Cowen was acquainted with the lead- 
ing patriots of the world. He presented 
(aribaldi in 1854, with the sword and tele- 
scope referred to in your note and the Gen- 
eral when he visited Tyneside some years 
after was his guest at Stella Hall. Mr. 
(owen was also closely associated with Louis 
Kossuth, and that patriot also stayed at 
Stella when, in 1856, he delivered a series 
of lectures in Newcastle. Louis Blanc also 
often visited Mr. Cowen. Mazzini also 
claimed friendship with the owner of Stella 
as did, as well, Orsini and Ledru Rollin and 
the Polish revolutionary leaders Worcell, 


Darasz, Mieroslawski, Dombrowski, and 
Langiewiez. 

H. AskeEw. 
Spennymoor. 


KELLOw AY: SMART: ‘‘GROSING 

IRONS ” (cl. 152, 194).—Mr. ARTHUR 
Du Cane at the last reference mentions 
Tyttery in connection with early glass-makers 
in this country. It may be worth noting 
that the early glass-makers on the Tyne were 
mostly composed of families named Henzel], 
Tysack, and Tytory. Mr. Sidney Graze- 
brook ‘ Collections from the Genealogy of the 
Noble Families of Henzy, Tyttery, and 
Tyzack,’ says :— 

The originators of these families were three 
noble Huguenots, natives of Lorraine, named 
respectively De Hennezel, De Thietry, and De 
Thisac, all glassmakers, who with their wives 
and families, settled in this country shortly 
after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. They 
came first, it is said, to London and Woolwich, 
but meeting with no encouragement, they 
removed, some to Newcastle-on-Tyne, and some 
to the neighbourhood of Stourbridge. 

Brand, the historian of Newcastle, tells us 
that these three families kept the trade in 
their own hands for many generations. The 
same authority says that in his time (1787), 
“The Titory’s were extinct.” 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

HRISTMAS HYMN WANTED (cl. 210).— 

“Whence those sounds symphonious ”’ is 
a hymn written by Thomas Kelly, 1769—1854. 
He wrote 765 hymns, a complete edition of 
ye ge published by M. Moses of Dublin 


in 1 
H. P. Harr. 

PgRTINAX will find the hymn he seeks as 
No. 88 in the Irish “ Church Hymnal,” New | 
Edition, 1919. The words are by Thomas| 
Kelly, 1820, and the tune there given by Rev. | 
. W. Torrance. I give the words overleaf. | 
W. PAKENHAM-WALSH, | 
Major R.E. | 
{Words forwarded to our Correspondent.] | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The 


The Diary of a Country Parson: The Rev- 
erend James Woodforde. Vol. II. 1782-1787. 
Edited by John Beresford. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d. net). 

T’ was with unusual pleasure that we took 

this volume into our hands. About two years 
ago we had been delighted with James Wood- 
forde’s record of his earliest years, closing that 
hook with something of the sensation that 

accompanies turning home from a visit to a 

new place and company that one has deeply 

enjoyed. This new instalment we turn from 
as from such a visit repeated. Contiding, as he 
justly might, in the triendship which James 

Woodforde has won, Mr, Berestord now pro- 

vides no links over longish omitted portions, 

hut prints a much larger proportion of the 
diary itself, omitting, we gather, little beyond 
sundry formulae which record that the writer 

** breakfasted, dined, supped, and slept” at 

home or the like. 

Full of good matters though the diary is, we 
are again struck with its not being in the 
good Parson’s plan—except here and there—te 
record what he had most at heart. ‘The menus 
of dinners are unfailing; the people who came 
to see him and those whom he went to see are 
carefully noted; payments and receipts are all 
put down; and note is made of coursing and 
fishing and the results, as well as of the 
weather. Of his business as priest, we hear 
about baptisms (the child’s name always men- 
tioned), marriages and burials, and are told 
whether the squire, or any of his family were 
or were not at church; he puts down also when 
he preaches—but he does not jot down his sub- 
ject or text. Yet he reads, we gather, and has 
books bound just as Pepys used to. The men- 
tion of Pepys reminds us how much nearer to 
Pepys’s vocabulary and style than to that, 
say of Horace Walpole this diarist’s writing 
is. Like Pepys, he uses *‘ brave” of recovery 
from illness, where, colloquially, we now use 
“fit ’’—a use, if we mistake not, not to be 
found in Walpole. ‘“ Hurried” is frequent 
where we should use “ worried” or “‘ dis- 
turbed.” Mr. Beresford might, perhaps, have 
provided notes on unfamiliar words—on such, 
for example, as “‘ charter ”—of a custard—, 
‘amulet ”; ‘‘ gaunt’; ‘* buffon”’ and some 


Library. 


others. He restricts his notes, which are good 
and charmingly written, to persons and 
politics. 


The constant and friendly intercourse be- 
tween the parsonage and the Custances at 
Weston House is a pleasant thread, going 
right through these years. Nancy Woodforde, 
the niece who lives with the parson, provides 
a little diversifying disturbance by temper, in- 
ability to lose at cards, and also by ill health, 
over which her uncle is properly solicitous. 
Once she and a friend of hers were sent to 
Coventry, and we find the phrases used for 
terestuatian this state of things. One entry 
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has it: ‘‘ Nancy and Betsy not sent from Cov- 
entry as yet.” Next day ‘**‘ Nancy and Betsy 
called home this Aft. from Coventry.” Year 
by year we have the pretty recurrence of 
kindly custom. Every Valentine’s day all the 
village children—to the number oi fifty or 
sixty—receive trom the Parson a penny a-piece. 
On St. ‘Chomas’s Day, the poor people of the 
parish come, and each receive sixpence—forty 
or fifty of them. Every Christmas Day six or 
seven poor old men dine at the parsonage and 
receive a shilling each. And then there is the 
tithe frolic, a merry occasion of much eating 
and drinking. One or two journeys to London 
take place—where our parson seems to have 
loved nothing so much as to see the Guard 
changed at St. James’s. The most important 
figure who makes appearance is William Pitt, 
held up at Hindon, as the diarist was travel- 
ling home from a jaunt in the West, for want 
of horses; the most pathetic is Molly Dade, a 


servant at the Parsonage, evidently a dear, ; 


pretty, faithful child, who goes off in a decline. 
‘he Woodfordes also see a good deal of the 
Bodhams, and through them of the Johnsons, 
names familiar to the lover of Cowper’s letters. 
There are many humble folk who 


whose acquaintance is pleasant, and, 
there is an old woodpecker, whom 
James Woodforde one January morning “ re- 
joiced much on shooting,’’ seeing he had 
**teized me a long time in pulling out the 
Reed from my House. He had often been shot 
at by me and others, but never could be a 
match for him till this Morn.’ 
Years in very cold Weather did he use to 
come here and destroy my Thatch. Many 
holes he has made this Year in the Roof, and 
as many before.” A few customs appear (not- 
ably the Woolcombers with their patron, 
Bishop Blaise, in the Peace Pageant of 1783). 
What is the significance of “ My large Wax 
Candle was lighted up this Evening for an 
Hour, being Christmas Day ”’? 

The accounts of all sorts are so full that the 
student of the economic history of the 
eighteenth century would do well to give atten- 
tion to this book; and it is, of course, unneces- 
sary to recommend it to those who are inter- 
ested in life in the country at this period. We 
look forward with some eagerness to the next 
volume. 


too, 
notably, 


Eleanor 


Catullus in English Poetry. By 
Massachu- 


Shipley Duckett. (Northampton, 
setts. 75 cents.) 
HIS is No. 6 of the Smith College Classical 
Studies. The tracking of a great author in 
different later literatures—whether by way of 
translation, imitation or allusion—has become 
of late a popular literary enterprise. 
its uses, no doubt, though we think it belongs 
to those enterprises which each reader should 


conduct for himself if it is to be as profitable | 
Dr. Duckett is very liberal in | 


as it can be. 
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come to | 
stand out clearly; and some horses and dogs, | 


For this last 2. | 


It has | 
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things which, in the writer’s mind, can hg 
had no reference to Catullus. ‘The Trangla. 
tions and paraphrases are interesting, but 
rather stimulate criticism than satisfy. Catuls 
lus, we would be ready to maintain, is mo 
difticult to translate than Virgil. 4 


Baildon and the Baildons. By W. Paley 
Baildon, F.S.A. (Lund, Humphries and Co, 
for the Author, 10s, 6d. net.). 

E have before us Part XIV of this posthu- 

_mImous work, which is one of the most 
considerable genealogical wundertakin of 
recent years. ‘lhe Baildons of Methle tail 
and Kippax (continued from Part XL occupy 
the first forty pages or so, with the history 
of Francis Baildon and his sons and daugh- 
ters—largely from a legal point of view— 
during the earlier part of the seventeen 

century. The next chapter, entitled ‘ W; 

and Strays in Yorkshire,’ begins with a min 

cleric in the late thirteenth century who was. 
degraded from the Order of Psalmist for” 
having stolen fourteen silver spoons at York. 
fn the following century—having passed over 
several names—we find a Joan de Baildo; 

tried for the murder of her husband, but” 
acquitted. ‘The notes record scattered Baildons — 

and particulars about them up to the mid- 

eighteenth century. Chapter ix deals with the © 

Baildons of Lincolnshire in similar fashion, 

and this Part includes a leaf of Chapter x, 

which gives what records have been found of 

the Baildons of Wales. * : ; 


_ The Oxford University Press is bringing out, | 
in shilling booklets, a series of Unglish ” 
Comedies of the Eighteenth Century. This 
useful enterprise should receive hearty support ~ 
from students of that century in particular, | 
and lovers of literature in general. We lave 
now before us Frederick Reynolds’s ‘ The - 
Dramatist ’; Arthur Murphy’s ‘The Way to — 
seep him,’ and George Colman’s ‘ The Jealow — 
Wife.” Each has a page or two of introdue- 
tion from the pen of Mr. Allardyce Nichol | 
(who startled us somewhat by  terming 
Frederick Reynolds with a dramatic career 
beginning in 1786, a ‘“‘ contemporary” of - 
Goldsmith’s) giving just the details about the 
author and the history of the play required | 
to bring out its full savour. Only ‘The 
Jealous Wife,’ of these three, continued to be 
played a good way into the nineteenth centu 
(has it been seen since Kean’s production 
the “fifties?) but all three are both amusi 
and instructive for the history of manne 
and of the methods of the stage. 


CoRRIGENDA. b 

At ante p. 183, col. 1—(2) 1. 7, for “ men—” 
read men’s—; and p. 184, col. 1 (5), 1. 3, for 
— to the builder oke ” read Or the builder” 
oke. s 
» 


Ante p. 187, col. 2, 1. 15, for “ Bainfield 


interpretation of her task, including several | read Barnfield. d 
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